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Introduction 


It has become a standard aspect of modern scholarly writing on the Indian federal state of Goa 
to emphasize its conspicuous cultural and religious diversity. This diversity has been correctly 
related to the dynamic history of this small track of land on the Indian west coast, which was 
conquered by the Portuguese in 1510. Remaining thereafter under foreign rule for as much as 
451 years, Goa not only became the longest held European colony on the Indian sub-continent, 
it was also subjected to a radical religious and cultural transformation. Mass conversion cam- 
paigns, conducted by missionaries of various Catholic orders and accompanied by the extensive 
destruction of temples and mosques, led in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to a massive 
exodus of Hindus and Muslims and a steady growth in the number of Christians and eventually 
their majority. The adoption of the Portuguese language, Portuguese dress and food habits, Ibe- 
rian styles of architecture, music, arts and sports by upper-caste converts led to the development 
of specific Lusitanian features in public and private life. However, radical though the impact of 
Portuguese colonialism and Catholic proselytism was on Goan society and culture, it was never 
able to achieve the declared ambition of the foreign rulers to transform the Asian colony into a 
sort of 'overseas Portugal’. Instead, hegemonic aspirations were contested by a small but power- 
ful part of Hindu society which asserted its considerable economic and political influence 
throughout the colonial period (Pearson 1973; De Souza 1975). More important still, economic, 
political and demographic changes kept cultural power relations in Goa fluid. Of crucial impor- 
tance here was the growing economic crisis in the Asian colony, which, ever since the mid- 
nineteenth century, caused the mass emigration of Goan Catholics to British India and else- 
where. In the twentieth century, the demographic shift was accelerated by political reforms 
which gradually improved the political and social situation of Hindus in Goa and eventually 
granted them the right to practice their religion again. This liberalization was fostered as much 
by constitutional shifts in Portugal (which was declared a republic in 1910) as by the rise of the 


nationalist movement in India (which gained independence in 1947) and encouraged Hindus to 


(re-) migrate to Goa. Returning, first gradually, then in large numbers to the Portuguese- 
dominated area, Hindus brought about a revival of Hindu culture in Goa and, since 1910, they 
constitute an ever growing religious majority there. In 1961, Goa was liberated from Portuguese 
domination by the Indian Army and subsequently, in 1987, integrated as a separate state into the 
Indian Union. In the post-colonial period, fundamental social and political changes, in particular 
the establishment of a secular and democratic constitution, laid the ground for a thoroughly plu- 
ralistic culture in the new state, whose little over one million inhabitants are divided today into 


roughly 65% Hindus, 29% Christians and 5% Muslims (Government of Goal996:16).’ 


It is against this historical background that Goa's religious and cultural diversity has attracted 
the interest of scholarly research in recent years. In this research particular attention is paid to 
instances of syncretism or acculturation, i.e. religious practices and social structures which, to a 
certain extent, transcend the boundaries between the cultures of Hinduism and Catholicism. This 
being so, the description of the acculturative and syncretic phenomena usually refers to the his- 
torical interplay of hegemonic and subaltern forces. Hence, on the one hand, the emergence of 
what has been called the 'Luso-Indian' (Thomaz 1981/82) or 'Hindu-Christian' (Dias 1980) soci- 
ety of Goa has been related to the striking readiness of Portuguese rulers and Christian mission- 
aries to assimilate indigenous institutions and traditions when building up the colonial state and 
propagating the Christian religion in Goa. Itself marked by a striking difference in interpreta- 
tion, this readiness to assimilate has been taken either as a more or less conscious policy (Van 
Skyhawk 1994, Subrahmanyam 1997), or as a distinctly pre-modern inefficiency (Pearson 
1987) of the foreign rulers' attempt to establish their hegemony in Asia. On the other hand, the 
acculturative processes and syncretic practices have been related to subaltern policies which are 
similarly interpreted in different ways. Some scholars tend to see syncretism as a form of sub- 
versive practice through which subaltern groups assert their power and identity precisely by 
transgressing the boundaries between the cultures and communities of Hindus and Catholics, 
which were and still are held up by the guardians of orthodoxy on both sides of the divide 
(Newman 1984, 1988; Axelroth and Fuerch 1996). Consistent throughout with the ambivalent 
meaning which Antonio Gramsci has given to the notion of subalternity (Femina 1981), there 
are others who stress rather its submissive nature. Hence, Rowena Robinson (1993) argues that 
the historical conversion to Catholicism of whole village communities was, to a certain extent, a 
conscious choice through which people not only sought to improve their social status in colonial 
Goa, but also to salvage the symbolic order of their villages from destruction by restructuring 


them in Christian terms. 


' This brief historical survey is based on Boxer 1969; Newman 1984, 1987; Pearson 1987; 
Subrahmanyam 1993, Henn 2000, 2003. 


Though by and large I take the validity of these recent approaches to Goa's religious and cul- 
tural diversity for granted, the thrust of my article points in a somewhat different direction. 
Rather than attempting to scrutinize political powers and policies which effected acculturation 
and syncretism, it is my aim to identify cultural processes and patterns which guided the recon- 
ciliation of cultural and religious difference in Goa. Certainly I do not take these processes and 
patterns to be detached, or even detachable, from political agents and historical contexts. How- 
ever, I am interested in agencies and transformations which, in their complexity and duration, 
transcend and thus structure the historical encounter between Hinduism and Catholicism in Goa. 
In pursuing this interest, I will concentrate on the analysis of religious cults which are wide- 
spread in Goa and whose organizational principles date back to ancient times. Dedicated on the 
one hand to Hindu village gods, and on the other to Catholic patron saints, these cults are en- 
tirely distinct in their theological orientation, while demonstrating a striking resemblance in 


their territorial organization. 


The Cults of Village Deities 


Since the work of Mircea Eliade, the idea has become commonplace that religions structure 
human conceptions of space and time (Eliade 1986). Centres of pilgrimage, the tombs of saints, 
and the abodes of gods all localize places and demarcate spaces. Myths of origin, rituals of re- 


newal and mythical memories of divine events structure histories and cycles of time. 


This is the case in Goa, where every village is associated with one or more gramadevata ° 
(village deities), who are seen as its spiritual guardian(s). As in other parts of India, in Goa too 
these gramadevata are closely related to, and to some extent identified with, 'their’ villages. This 
becomes evident in the fact that village deities are usually addressed by local epithets which 
fuse their own and their village's name, so that, for instance, the village goddess of the village of 
Fatorpa is known as Fatorpekarin, that of Valpoi as Valpoikarin, that of Bicholim as Bichol- 
karin, and so on. It is also a rule that individual myths underscore the local rootedness of gra- 
madevata by relating, for example, how they had once emerged from the earth or, according to 
another version, from the sea. However, although they characterize the village gods as the foun- 
ders of their villages, it is not without significance that many of these local myths also associate 
the origin of the deities and villages with certain calamities or conflicts. One example is this 


myth from a coastal village in the province of Pernem. 


° For discussing with me an earlier draft of this article I owe special thanks to Alito Siqueira, 
Dep.of Sociology, Goa University. For help during the fieldwork I wish to thank Milan Kha- 
nolkar, Rico and Pamela Noronha. 


> For technical reason, diacritical signs are omitted in this version of the text. 


Once upon the time, the myth says, the icon (murti) of the goddess Morzai emerged from the 
sea and founded the village of Morjim. This extraordinary event came to the attention of the 
king of the neighbouring kingdom of Sawantwadi, who immediately came to see the icon. How- 
ever, when he arrived in Morjim the king was skeptical about the alleged divinity of the finding 
and asked the people for proof. Hence, the villagers prayed to the goddess to reveal her divine 
qualities. The goddess fulfilled their devotees' wish and, in front of the king's eyes, filled a tidal 
inlet with fish. However, facing the power of the goddess the simple people were gripped by a 
great fear and left the place in panic, whereupon the king laid his hand on the goddess, granted 
the fisher folk merely a subordinate ritual function in her cult, and annexed Morjim to his king- 


dom. 


Central to the worship of village deities is the belief that their divine power positively influ- 
ences the health and welfare of the people, animals and crops of their village, and wards off all 
natural calamities, social conflicts and evil spirits from its territory. Although gramadevata usu- 
ally have their abode in the central village temples, their representations are onmipresent in the 
village. Hence, the icons of village deities cannot only be found in the various large and small 
temples of the villages, but also in numerous wayside shrines and in peoples homes. Statues, 
images and monograms of the gods also adorn many houses, shops, vehicles and boats belong- 
ing to village dwellers. Today, most village deities are represented by anthropomorphic icons 
such as images, statues or masks. However, there is evidence that at an earlier time female dei- 
ties especially had no iconic representations but were manifested without any image or statue at 
prominent sites and by natural objects such stones, trees, or, most frequently in the Konkan re- 


gion, by sacred termite mounds known as roen. 


The cults of the gramadevata are closely related to an ancient form of village organization 
known as the ganvkari system (Baden Powell 1900, Pereira 1981, De Souza 1990). This organi- 
zation was and to some extent still is based on the communal ownership of the agricultural land. 
The owners were the ganvkar, i.e. those families which held the status of original settlers in the 
village, among whom the productive land was regularly auctioned. Out of the surpluses they 
produced, the ganvkar met the various communal expenses of the villages, such as the taxes 
imposed by the different rulers of Goa, the costs of public works, and payments to the various 
non-ganvkar groups and castes who were engaged to provide different services for the village. 
The production of a particular part of the agricultural land, which was usually known as the 
devache bhat or ‘god's land', was reserved to cover the costs of maintaining the temples and 
performing the various rituals, ceremonies and festivals dedicated to the village deities. In these 
ceremonies, the ganvkar clans till today enjoy special honours and privileges: they have prece- 
dence in giving and receiving the prasada, i.e. the blessed food that is offered to the deities and 


then redistributed among the devotees on the days of mass worship, they carry the palki (sedan), 


tarang (ritual baton) and other paraphernalia of the deities on their various processions through 
the village, and they generally act as the trustees of the village temples. The distribution of these 
privileges is organized through a system of man, literally 'privilege' or 'honour’, which itself is 
stratified, so that there is a first man, a second man, a third man, and so on, according to the 
number of ganvkar clans. Although usually following caste distinctions, it is, however, worth 
noting that there are Goan villages in which man privileges held by members of Shudra castes 
and Goa's tribal population are superior to those of members of Kshatriya or Brahman castes. 
Hence, there is some evidence that in former times the stratification of man did not strictly coin- 
cide with the hierarchy of castes, but was associated either with a principle of seniority, or with 
different contributions made by the different castes in the earlier stages of settlement (De Souza 
1990:92). A more radical hypothesis for explaining the incoherence between caste and man 
hierarchy suggests that originally the village organization itself was based on a socio-ritual con- 
stitution and was only later, with the imposition of the Muslim and Portuguese rule, transferred 


into a constitution based on land property and caste distinction (Siqueira and Henn 2000). 


Besides its gramadevata, each village has a series of minor deities. These minor deities are 
generically referred to either as rakhne, a term derived from the Konkani word for 'guardians of 
the fields' or ‘herders of animals’, or jageveile, which literally means 'those from the place’. Like 
the gramadevata , the rakhne (as I will collectively refer to them in the following discussion) 
are associated with particular territories or localities. In order to identify these, it is important 
that Goans draw not only a practical, but also a ritual distinction between the territories of the 
ran, i.e. the forest and the uncultivated land on the one hand, and the vado, i.e. the settlement, 
including the cultivated land, on the other.” There is evidence that rakhne were originally exclu- 
sively associated with the territories of the ran. Accordingly, their abodes and shrines, which 
are mostly represented by natural objects such as trees or stones, or by small aniconic shrines 
(gumti), are located either at sites in uncultivated land, or at places that mark the boundaries 
between cultivated and uncultivated land. Commonly imagined as superhuman and sometimes 
as giant beings, it is believed that rakhne assist gramadevata in shielding the cultivated and 
productive area of the villages from natural dangers such as the intrusion of wild animals, sea- 
water and storms. Thus, most of the rakhne sites are of a liminal nature, i.e. they are located at 
the boundaries of fields and forests, or at dams that separate the lowlands used for rice cultiva- 


tion or salt production from lagoons and rivers. Likewise one can find rakhne shrines at bridges, 


“ Yet another name for minor deities is deunchar ( pl. deunchara. The origin and meaning of this 
term is unclear, though Catholic missionaries obviously used it sometimes as a designation for 
‘evil spirits', if not 'devils' (Pinto [n.d.] 1988:50). For Goans deunchara are commonly seen as 
handsome 'farmers' or 'herders' who are equipped with strong leather sandals and a walking 
stick and permanently stroll through the territories they are associated with. 


> For a similar distinction of vana and kshetra that is drawn in Maharashtra, see Sontheimer 1994. 


on hill-tops or at crossroads that mark the boundaries between villages. Accordingly, another 
generic name for them is cimeveile, which refers to the Konkani word cimo (pl. cime) for 
‘boundary’ or ‘border’. Today, of course, the rapid expansion of many settlements means that the 
formerly liminal rakhne sites have been incorporated into the territory of the villages and towns, 
thus transforming the tutelary gods from the guardians of borders into the guardians of the vil- 
lages themselves. Nonetheless, it continues to be a rule that, whenever the boundaries associated 
with rakhne are transgressed, for instance when people marry, change residence, purchase prop- 
erty or undertake ritual activities across them, the border guardians must be appeased by par- 
ticular border-crossing rituals. More generally, each town, village and village ward is demar- 
cated by ritual boundaries within which distinct rules (Aaide) determine and prescribe the times, 
places and modalities of the rituals, ceremonies and festivities that are performed in honour of 
its deities. And of these ceremonies, it is especially the jatra, i.e. the literal journey’, which the 
icons of gramadevata take through the village on the occasion of their annual main festival 


which enacts the territorial aspect of the cults. 


The Cults of Patron Saints 


What village deities are to Goan Hindus, patron saints are to Goan Catholics. This statement, 
with which I am introducing my account of the main features of the cults practiced by Goan 
Catholics, must, of course, be relativised. The gramadevata and rakhne cults can be seen as 
autochthonous, whereas the cults of the patron saints have been imported, if not imposed, by 
Christian missionaries. Hence, most of the saints worshipped in Goa are taken from the list of 
canonizations authorized by the Catholic Church or from the broad range of manifestations of 
the Virgin Mary worshipped all over the Catholic world, and their mythologies and imageries 
are traced from Roman Catholic traditions developed in Europe. More than this, the foreign 
origin of the saints is often recalled in their myths. Yet, as the following legend of St. Anthony, 
the patron saint of the village of Siolim in the province of Bardes, may illustrate, many Goan 
saints have also acquired a particular Goan Gestalt, the origin of which is again related to a par- 


ticular conflict. 


In 1600, the legend says, Portuguese merchants sailing from Portugal to Goa were caught by 
a storm in the Arabian Sea near the coast of Bardes. Doomed to shipwreck, the pious merchants 
made a vow to build a church for St. Anthony, whose statue they carried on board with them 
wherever they reached the shore alive. The miracle occurred, and the merchants landed by good 
luck near Siolim and started to build the church they had promised. However, the construction 
met with unexpected obstacles. A giant cobra appeared which had the power to kill by its mere 
breath and sight, threatening the workers and repeatedly damaged the building being con- 
structed. Unable to ward off the demon, the people once again asked St. Anthony for help. This 


help was granted by a second miracle. Overnight the dangerous snake was caught and strangled 
by a snare of cord in the hand of the saint's statue, and the construction of his church at Siolim 
was completed (D'Cruz 1982: 4-7). 


Their foreign origin notwithstanding, the cults of the saints have become an integral part of 
the religious life of Goan Catholics. Every Goan village is identified with one or more saints 
who are seen as its spiritual patrons. As with the cult of Hindu gramadevata, the worship of 
Catholics patron saints is associated with the belief that the saints protect 'their' villages and 
look after the well-being of their inhabitants and natural resources. A particular instance of this 
protection is enacted in the annual ritual of novi konchi, i.e. the cutting of the first rice, when the 
statues of the saints are carried through the fields blessing the new harvest. More frequently 
still, the blissful aura of the saints is sought by invoking their miraculous powers to protect or 
cure people from sickness, help them in times of conflict, misery or desperation, or supporting 


them in any other personal matter . 


The Catholic cults are based on a social organization that has close parallels with the gan- 
vkar and mankar system of the Hindu cults. Hence, in each Catholic village, part of the agricul- 
tural land, known as the zon dos santos, literally 'the share of the saints', was declared the pos- 
session of the patron saint. The proceeds of this land were reserved for financing the cults of the 
saints, and for this purpose they are given to the trusteeship of the confrarias, i.e. the confrater- 
nities that were set up among the Catholic villagers. Till today, the male members of these con- 
fraternities hold special rights and honours in respect of the Catholic rituals, organizing the 
ceremonies and festivities performed in honour of the local saints, leading the processions, and 
carrying the statues, banners and other paraphernalia of the saints on their various solemn tours 
through the villages. On all these occasions they are indicated by wearing a special ceremonial 
cape. Like the Hindu mankar system, the Catholic confraria system too is internally stratified, 
so that there are major and minor confrarias in every village, distinguished, among other things, 
by the different colours of their members' ceremonial capes. In significant contrast to the mank- 
arsystem, however, the stratification of the confrarias largely coincides with the stratification of 
castes, i.e. it is not only constituted along caste lines but also follows the caste hierarchy prevail- 
ing among Goan Catholics (Thomaz 1981/82: 38f). ° 


Next to its main patron saints, whose images and statues are represented in the central 
churches, each village has a number of minor saints, whose icons are represented in chapels and 
shrines. Furthermore, a large number of saints are represented by Holy Crosses, which are 


widely scattered in Goa and do not have any anthropomorphic images. This notwithstanding, 


° This provides another example of the observation made recently (Dirks 1989), that colonialism 
has enhanced the caste system in India. For a general discussion of the caste system prevailing 
among Goan Catholics see D'Costa 1977, Ifeka 1989, Perez 1997, Henn 2003) 


the crosses are identified with distinct saints, and Catholics therefore not only regularly dedicate 
prayers and rituals to them, but also address them in a very intimate manner as fo or Zi, i.e. 'he' 
or 'she'. The localization of the shrines and crosses of minor saints are roughly of the same na- 
ture as those associated with the minor deities venerated by Hindus, i.e. they are most frequently 
placed at crossroads, river banks, bridges, hill tops, and other prominent places. It therefore 
comes as no surprise that the abodes of Catholic saints and Hindu gods can often be found side 
by side, or back to back, and in a considerable number of cases the icons and images of Hindu 
deities and Catholic saints are even placed under one roof, or in the same shrine. Further, it is 
common for the homes, shops, and even bars of Catholics to have small altars that display the 
icons of their village's saints, and many houses, shops, vehicles and boats belonging to Catholics 
are adorned by the name of saints. Finally, it is to be noted that many Catholic ceremonies also 
explicitly enact the territorial pattern of the cults. Of these ceremonies the festa, i.e. the main 
feast of the village patron saints, marks the annual climax of the Catholic cults, on the occasion 
of which the statues, images and banners of the saints are carried in a solemn procession 
through the village territory, visiting its chapels, shrines and crosses, and stopping at each of 


them for prayers. 


Divine Relationships 


The diversity of the deities and saints is structured by a complex range of relationships. One sort 
of relationship mediates between the strictly local and the tentatively universal features of the 
Hindu deities. It has been mentioned already that Hindu gramadevata are known by local epi- 
thets, which are closely related to their villages' names. Apart from these epithets, the local dei- 
ties also have proper names, such as Mauli, Kelbai, Bharadi, Morzai or Sati for female deities, 
and Vagro, Vetal, Ravalnath or Ksetrapal for male deities (Pereira 1978: 35) Among the female 
deities, two goddesses are especially widespread in Goa and in the Konkan region. One is 
Sateri, an obviously ancient goddess of the Konkan whose traditional representation is the sa- 
cred termite mound. The other is Bhoomika, whose name also alludes to her mythical emer- 
gence from the soil and is therefore sometimes translated as 'earth goddess’. Furthermore, a con- 
siderable number of Goan village goddesses have also taken the name SHanta Durga, which 
specifies a distinctly Goan variant of the pan-Indian Durga. As such they are characterized by 
their distinctly ambivalent nature. On the one hand, Shanta Durga is represented by anthropo- 
morphic masks, images or statues which reflect the ferocious qualities of the puranic Durga by 
showing a warrior goddess armed with sword and shield. On the other hand, the regional speci- 


fication of Shanta Durga is commonly interpreted as an indication that, in Goa, Durga is of 


shanti, i.e. ‘peaceful’ nature.’ In addition, the majority of female deities in Goa are also ad- 
dressed and worshipped as Saibini Mai. This name, or rather title, combines the Arabic/Persian 
notion of sahiba for 'mistress' with the Konkani/Portuguese term mai for 'mother' and can per- 
haps best be translated as 'Great Mother’. Strikingly, the title of Saibini Mai also embraces the 
Catholic notion of female saintliness and, accordingly, is given to all female saints and em- 
bodiments of the Virgin Mary in particular. Like the goddess Fatorpekarin/Sateri/Shanta 
Durga/Saibini Mai of the village of Fatorpa in Quepem, who has gained the special reputation of 
being the patron goddess of whole Goa, most of the Hindu deities worshipped in Goa thus have 
multiple names, appearances and identities, some of which even tend to merge with those of 


Catholic saints. 


In general, it can be assumed that this multiple identity is the result of historical transforma- 
tions through which local gods have either been assimilated to regional or universal gods, or had 
the latter’s features superimposed on them. An especially palpable piece of evidence for this 
assumption can be found in a series of old temples in Goa and the Konkan region in which the 
anthropomorphic masks or statues of Shanta Durga are placed either above or beside the origi- 
nal termite mound of Sateri. Similar indications of processes of historical transformation are 
provided by male village gods, whose original names have been extended by suffixes like —nath 
or ishvar, which transform, for instance, Raval into Ravalnath, B’th into B’thnath, or Vetal into 
Vetaleshvar and signify the title of 'divine lord’ (Mitragotri 1989). Here, the assumption of his- 
torical transformations is buttressed by local myths telling about iconographic changes by 
which, for instance, the icon of an agya, i.e. 'fiery'’, Vetal, representing the god in a naked pos- 
ture (widespread in the ancient iconography of Vetal in the Konkan area), was replaced by the 
icon a thand, i.e. 'cool', Vetaleshvar henceforth showing the god not only decently dressed, but 


also in a way that resembles the pan-Indian iconography of Shiva. 


It can also be assumed that these instances of the mythical or historical uplifting of Goan dei- 
ties from local to regional to universal manifestations of the divine went together with an ad- 
justment of their ritual services. Accordingly, many rituals dedicated to village deities who have 
been ennobled in this way are now performed by brahmanical priests and aspire to brahmanical 
norms. However, a good part of the rituals in the village cults still involve blood sacrifices, pos- 
sessions, fire-walking, carrying burning pots on one's head, and other dramatic actions which 
are not consistent with brahmanical norms and are therefore performed by non-brahmanical 
priests and often also outside the temples. Like the diversity of their names and iconography, the 


diversity of their ritual services thus illustrates the fact that the deities have a multiple identity. 


’ This interpretation of Shanta Durga name can be found for instance in Valaulikar (1945) 1977. It 
is contested by Mitragotri and Mathew (1991) who argue that the goddess’ name refers to her 
mythical apparition to Shantamuni, a sage who once lived in Goa. 


10 


Another set of relationships mediates within, as well as between, the groups of gramadevata 
and rakhne. The nature of these relationships is likewise complex. Relations may be functional, 
as in the case of a god who is said to be 'mute', i.e. who does not communicate with his devotees 
by way of an oracle or possessed medium, and therefore 'talks' through the mouth, i.e. oracle or 
medium, of another god. Relations may be hierarchical, as indicated by the widespread refer- 
ences to gramadevata as 'kings' or ‘village chiefs' who command rakhne like 'soldiers' or 'sub- 
ordinates'. Relations may be kin-like, such as those between the great number of gods and god- 
desses who are seen as the parents, offspring or siblings of one another. Finally, relations may 
be historical or spatial. This last set of relationships has a particular significance in Goa and 
goes back to the supposed or actual migrations of deities from one place to another. There are 
two contexts referring to the mythical or historical migrations of deities. One relates to distinct 
castes and in particular to Goud Saraswat Brahmans and Maratha Kshatriyas who, according to 
myth, once migrated to Goa. * A number of local legends suggest that these upper-caste immi- 
grants not only acquired the ritual functions or man of the indigenous Goan village cults, but 
also integrated their family deities into them. In doing so, the imported deities are often said to 
have replaced the indigenous deities or to have relegated them to subordinate positions, thus 
generating a peculiar hierarchy among the local gods. Another context referring to the migration 
of deities is the historical displacement of large parts of Goa's Hindu population from the core 
areas of Portuguese domination that were conquered in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
and are known today as the area of the 'Old Conquest’ to the Goan hinterland that came under 
Portuguese rule in the late eighteenth century only and is known today as the area of the 'New 
Conquest’. Though fleeing from the religious persecution and iconoclastic atrocities directed 
against them in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the area of the Old Conquest, the 
Hindu expellees took along many of their village deities' icons and placed them in the safety of 
the area of the New Conquest, which at that time was still out of the reach of the Portuguese. 
Thus, it is especially in the New Conquest area that gramadevata originating from different 
villages of the Old Conquest area are found gathered together and related to one and another in 


large temple complexes (Axelroth and Fuerch 1996). 


In general, the nature of the relationships between Hindu deities is harmonious and gives 
evidence of mutual respect. Hence it is an important part of any major ritual performed for the 
deities to honour their divine relatives. On the occasion of the annual jatra of village deities, 
tentatively all their relatives are invoked, icons of the deities may literally travel and visit their 


relatives, and they may send offerings to them or distribute offerings given to them among their 


* There are two texts which especially refer to the mytho-historical immigration of Goud Saraswat 
Brahmans to Goa. One is the ancient myth of the Skanda Purana, the other one is the religious 
didactic poem Konkanakhyana which has been composed in the eighteenth century (Fi- 
gueiredo 1963, Wagle 1970, Henn 2000). 
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relatives. However, it is not without significance that not all divine relationships are of this har- 
monious nature, and quite a number of myths also tell of tensions, conflicts and frictions be- 
tween the deities. A case in point is illustrated by the myth that revolves around the annual Das- 
sara festivities in the town of Pernem in northern Goa. On this occasion, two deities, Ravalnath 
and B’thnath, represented by richly decorated ritual batons, make their way through the village 


in a solemn procession. 


Once upon the time, the myth says, a third deity, represented in the same way, took part in the 
jatra. This was Bhagavati, the village goddess of Pernem and sister of Ravalnath. However, 
conflict arose between the divine siblings about their ranking, in the course of which Ravalnath, 
who is said to have come with a group of Brahmans from Otavane in Maharashtra, banned his 
sister from the jatra by throwing her baton into a well. Although Bhagavati thus no longer takes 
part in the annual procession , the popular version of this story has it that each time the proces- 


sion passes the well, the sounds of a drum can be heard from below. 


Finally, there are relationships between Hindu deities and Catholic saints. These relation- 
ships find their expression, above all, in forms of worship in which Hindus and Catholics trans- 
gress the boundaries of their religious denomination and pay homage to the divinities of the 
respective ‘other’ community. On the highest territorial level of the cults, this syncretic venera- 
tion is dedicated to divinities who have gained a reputation for representing and patronizing Goa 
as a whole. Hence, among the Hindu deities it is the goddess Shanta Durga who has her temple 
in the village of Fatorpa, and among the Catholic saints St. Francis Xavier, whose mummified 
body is preserved in the Cathedral of Old Goa, who are regularly worshipped by devotees from 
both religious communities. At the lowest territorial level of the cults, cross-religious homage is 
paid above all to the twin shrines mentioned earlier, which, at central and liminal sites, shelter 
the icons of both Hindu gods and Catholic saints. However, although honouring the spiritual 
guardians of these sites, irrespective of their religious attachment, people do not confuse their 
religious identities. Instead, the distinct identities of the tutelary spirits are often especially ac- 
knowledged, for instance, by the offerings given to them. Hence, while Hindu rakhne com- 
monly receive gifts like beedies (local cigarettes), vido (chewing tobacco), flower garlands and 
oil for lamps, Catholic saints mostly receive gifts like 'proper' cigarettes, bouquets of flowers 


and candles. 


Syncretic practices can also be found on the level of village gods and patron saints. Hence, it 
is not uncommon for Hindus to pay homage to the patron saints of their villages on the days of 
the Catholic festa by decorating houses or sites by which the saints' procession are passing with 
flowers or candles, or by visiting the shrines, chapels or churches of the saints in order to offer 


them prayers or gifts. In some villages, these syncretic practices have longstanding traditions, 
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like the ancient ludic ritual known as jagar or zagor, during which Hindus and Catholics jointly 
invoke the gods and saints of their village (Henn 2003). Much to the dislike of local priests, 
Catholics also indulge in these cross-religious practices, which are often related to memories 
referring to times before the advent of the Portuguese. A case in point is here a peculiar custom 
among the Catholics of Siolim that is mentioned in the parish chronicle of the village. Published 
in 1931, this chronicle reports that, until recently, Catholic villagers made regular pilgrimages to 
a temple in the village of Palle in Ponda in order to pray and offer oil to the Hindu god Vetal 
residing there. Though clearly marking this practice as an incoerente costume, the Catholic 
chronicler was enlightened enough to notice that this obviously had its background in the fact 
that the Vetal of Palle was the ancient gramadev of Siolim (Ataide Lobo 1931:15)°. More pre- 
cisely, this curious practice gives reason to assume that, with the Portuguese / Christian con- 
quest of Bardes and the construction of St. Anthony's church in Siolim, Vetal's icon was taken 
by fleeing Hindus to Palle (which lies in the New Conquest area), yet did not fall into oblivion 
even among Catholics in Siolim. And by recalling once more the giant cobra which, according 
to the local myth quoted above, obstructed the construction of the church in Siolim and was 
eventually killed by St. Anthony, it does not seem too far-fetched to argue that this cobra sym- 
bolizes Vetal himself. 


The most widespread syncretism, however, is to be found in the worship of those Saibini 
Mai or Great Mothers who, as mentioned before, merge Hindu and Catholic notions of female 
divinity or saintliness. An especially famous case is here the Catholic patron saint of the city of 
Mapuca in Bardes. Known as Our Lady of the Miracles, the cross-religious fame of this saint 
builds on a local myth of the Lady of Mapusa having been one of seven divine sisters. Six of 
these are identified as the Hindu goddesses Lahirai, Mahamai, Kelbai, Adipai, Morzai and Sita, 
all but the last of whom have temples in Goa. The seventh sister, it is said, was converted to 
Christianity and now dwells in the church of Mapuca.'’ During the three days of her annual 
feast in April or May, which is said to be sponsored by both Catholic and Hindu families of 
prominence in Mapuca, thousands of devotees from both religious communities come to seek 
the blessing of this famed miracle worker. Though presenting an example par excellence of 
what is called syncretism, it should again be emphasized that this does not imply any oblitera- 
tion of religious identities. Hence, the offerings which people bring to the Lady of Mapuca, as 
well as the ways they are presented, differ significantly between Hindus and Catholics, so that 


Hindus present oil and flowers to a statue of the Lady which is placed in front of the church 


” Ataide Lobo's assumption that Siolim had an ancient Vetal temple is buttressed by the Foral (tax 
list) of Bardes (1712: 97) referring to the year 1647 which lists a vargea Vettalacho, i.e. a 'rice 
field of Vetal' in Siolim. 


'° An early mentioning of this myth and also of the syncretic worship dedicated to the Lady of 
Mapuca can be found in Saldanha 1912. 
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specifically for this purpose, while Catholics offer candles and wax votive gifts to a statue of the 
Lady that is placed in the interior of the church. Moreover, it is also notable that people consider 
it a dangerous omen if the Lady's festa and her sister Lahirai's jatra happen to fall on the same 
day. And it is reported that, the last time this happened, some ten years ago, a mysterious fire 


erupted and destroyed the interior of the church. 


Conclusion 


By way of conclusion, it can be suggested that the religious diversity of Goa has been influ- 
enced by both exogenous and endogenous processes and patterns. More precisely, I argue that 
the introduction of Catholicism in Goa, despite imposing a new religion on the region, brought 
about yet another instance of the religious dynamic which, since ancient times, has been ef- 
fected by changing power relations among Hindus themselves. Like the mytho-historical di- 
versification of Hindu deities, the introduction of Catholic saints was guided by a longstanding 
indigenous structure of religiosity in Goa. This structure can best be described as localistic, 
since it organises religion and society along a structuration of space.'' Not without an air of 
conflict that surfaces in many local myths, this structure both strengthened and undermined the 
oppositional trends of the diversification and reintegration of the various manifestations of the 
divine and the holy in Goa. Hence, there existed a longstanding tendency among Hindus to as- 
sociate their local deities with the features of ever more widespread regional and universal gods 
of the Hindu pantheon. However, as with local money that gains in value when converted into a 
global currency, this ‘universalization' of the deities also tended to enhance rather than diminish 
their local status. Accordingly, most of the local deities, despite their transformation into, or 
superimposition by, regional or universal gods, clearly asserted their local identities and appear- 


ances. 


Similar patterns and processes, I would like to argue, guided the integration and structured 
the worship of Catholic saints in Goa. As indicated especially by the various instances of syn- 
cretism prevailing in the region, it can be assumed that many saints are seen to have replaced 
deities and tutelary spirits who have ‘ever since' represented and protected the different locali- 
ties, villages and territories of Goa, and hence constituted new manifestations of the ancient 
local deities. This being so, the syncretic practices do not just replicate the tension inherent in 
the concept of the multiple identity of the local divinities by continuing their worship even after 


these have been 'converted' to an entirely different faith. Consistent throughout with the histori- 


''T owe this notion of a 'localistic religion' to William A. Christian's study 'Local Religion in Six- 
teenth Century Spain' (1989), in which Christian investigates early modern saints cults in Iberia 
that strikingly resemble the structure of local religion in Goa. For reasons of space this cannot 
be pursued further here. 
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cal installation of the saints, whose monuments at most sites have indeed replaced the temples 
and shrines of the ancient local gods and thus effected a striking replication of the spatial pattern 
of religiosity in Goa (Mitterwallner 1983), most cross-religious practices can also be assumed to 
follow a localistic logic. This logic is indicated by the fact that in most cases the syncretic wor- 
ship is motivated by people's care to ensure the spiritual protection of distinct localities or terri- 
tories irrespective of the theological attachments of the divinities associated with them. Here too 
the ethnographic material clearly indicates that people do not obliterate the identities of Hindu 
gods and Catholic saints, yet obviously follow the principle that, at times, belonging to a par- 


ticular space can override affiliation with a particular religious community. 


Although this may be a complex picture to the outsider, it should be stressed that Goans have 
successfully integrated the interplay of unity and diversity, of continuity and rupture, in their 
religious lives. When asked about it, their most frequent remark to me was: deu ekutch re. This 
formula may be derived either from the Hindu concept of Brahma as transcending all differ- 
ences, or from the summation of the Holy Trinity in Catholic prayer. It thus oscillates in transla- 


tion between 'all gods are one' and ‘there is only one God". 
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